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THE CITY OF CORK. 











VIEW OF THE 


There also was the wide embayed Mayre ; 

The pleasaunt Bandon crowned with many a wood;, 

The spreading Lee, that like an island fayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood. 
Spensen—Fuaéry Queen, , 


Tue City of Cork is situated at the south eastern 
extremity of Ireland, in the province of Munster, and 


is distant from Dublin 158 miles. According to the 
report of a commission made in 1824 it covers about 
124 square acres of ground, and has a population of 
107,000. 

Cork is a sea-port, and the chief town of a rich 
and populous county. It is situated at the mouth of 
the Lee, which “encloses” it as the poet says “ with 
his divided flood.”’ Indeed, the site is not judiciously 
chosen, except for maritime purposes. Being built in 
a marshy inlet, its inhabitants have ever been subject 
to those diseases which occur in swampy and moist 
situations. 

The Irish chroniclers refer the origin of Cork to 
Very ancient times: it appears, however, most pro- 
bable that its history begins with the Danes, who 
ravaged it several times, and in the ninth century 
occupied the place and walled or fortified it; and 
although frequently molested, they continued in 
Possession until the commencement of the eleventh 
century. After the final overthrow of the Danes, they 
continued to trade with the Irish, and made use of 
Cork harbour. 

In 1172, Earl Strongbow became Master of Cork;, 
and after his death the inhabitants renounced their 
homage to Henry the Second. They were however 
easily reduced; and profited in the general good 
government of the country by Prince John, (after- 
wards King John,) who it is said, was as mild and 
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| beneficent a ruler in Ireland, as he was weak and 
despotic in England. Cork participated in the agita- 
tions of the south, caused partly by renunciations of 
English dominion, and partly by the rude rivalries 
and feuds of native chiefs. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, Perkin Warbeck appeared twice at 
Cork, and was favourably received, and treated as the 
legitimate prince, son of Edward the Fourth, and 
rightful heir to the throne, who had been put to 
death by Richard the Third. But the people ot 
Cork suffered severely for it. They were deprived by 
Henry the Seventh of their few civic priviliges: and 
their Mayor, John Walters, was hung and beheaded 
at Tyburn, together with the pretender Perkin. 

Cork and its vicinity became the scene of long and 
barbarous warfare in the reign of Elizabeth, chiefly 
through the insurrections of the Earls of Kildare and 
Desmond *, and through the Spanish invasions. At 
this time, Cork and its neighbourhood were included 
under a name which was subject to frequent change, 
viz., that of the chieftain who claimed the district. 
Sir George Carew, Lord President of Munster, in his 
book entitled “ Hibernia Pacata,” gives a plan of 
Cork as it existed in his time. The ground-plan of 
the city is elliptical, and is situated in the central 
part of the islet: it is bounded on the east and west 
by marshes, and a turreted wall surrounds it: be- 
yond which, are many detached abbeys, churches, 
and castles. On the north, we find Sanden Abbey, 
and “ y® Lord Borris Castell:” on the south, “ ye 
Black rock,” “ y® Cathedral church of old Corke,” and 
many others. A narrow central branch of the river 
pases through what is:called the “‘ water-gate” into 


* For an interesting notice of the fate of the Earl of Desmond, 





see Vol. XIII., p. 107, of this work, 
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the city, which at the north, and south, has a fortified 
draw-bridge. Cork is described by Camden as 

A pretty town of merchandise, well-peopled and much 
resorted to; but so beset on every side with rebels neigh- 
bouring upon it, that they are fain to keep alwaies a set 
watch and ward, as if they had continual siege laid unto the 
city: and dare not move ‘their daughters forth into the 
country, but had marriages one with another among 
themselves, whereby all the citizens are linked together in 
some degree of kindred and affinity. 

The inhabitants of Cork were generally well disposed 
to the government of Elizabeth, but they did not all 
like the idea of a “Scottish king,” as they termed 
her successor, James. They refused to proclaim him; 
but their resistance was very feeble. They also offered 
a feeble opposition to Cromwell. 

About this time the distinguished William Penn, 
then in his twenty-second year, was sent by his father 
to Ireland; and met, at Cork, with a celebrated 
preacher, named Themas Loe, whose preaching had 
several years before so much affected Penn, that he 
began to attend a meeting of Quakers in Cork ; and 
soon became a member of that amiable and pious 
sect. 

When James the Second attempted to recover his 
throne, he found the citizens of Cork among his par- 
tisans. The city was attacked by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was defended by Governor Mac Eligott, 
who held out for five days, and then surrendered with 
his garrison as prisoners of war. 

The trade and wealth of Cork increased from the 
time of the Settlement at the Revolution, and although 
it has undergone many fluctuations, the city is still 
one of the wealthiest and most important in the south 
of Ireland. 

The principal streets in Cork are spacious, but not 
well-built. The Parade, South Mall, and some others, 
are in good proportion; but much bad taste is dis- 
played in the irregular and discordant appearance of 
the houses, which in some places exhibit a reddish 
brown colour; and in others, a cold gray; and in 
many cases they are roofed and sheathed with blue 
and purple slate. The prominent steeple of St Anne’s 
is built on one side with a red sand-stone, and in the 
remaining three with a dark limestone. 

Cork has recently been much improved by the new 
quays, and the new street leading to the Mardyke 
walk, forming a fine promenade. The ancient 
religious edifices have in many cases supplied build- 
ing materials. The Abbey of Saint Barr, famous in 
the old annals of Cork, and the Dominican abbey of 
Saint Mary, both of which were in a flourishing state 
in Elizabeth’s reign, have now entirely disappeared. 
The Augustine priory, founded by Lord Kinsale in 
1420,‘ is converted into a sugar refinery. Saint 
Stephen’s, an old institution for the reception and 
seclusion of Lepers, has been superseded by the Blue- 
Coat Hospital. 

The public buildings of Cork are the Exchange, built 
in 1710 after the designs of an Italian architect, with 
Tuscan and Doric columns, and is more remarkable 
for heaviness than for simplicity. The Custom-house, 
a plain stone building, with a pediment, and the arms 
of the United Kingdom. There is also the Market- 
house; the Barracks; the Chamber of Commerce ; 
and two Club-houses on the Grand Parade. 

The charitable buildings are chiefly the House of 
Industry, which affords provision for 700 individuals : 
two infirmaries ; the Fever-hospital ; the Foundling 
Hospital; the Magdalen and Lunatic asylums; and 
several other associations for similiar purposes ; and 
schools. In 1833 Mr. Lapp made the munificent 
bequest of 30,0007. for the support of the aged pro- 
testant poor of the city, Within the last few years 
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the old gaols and portcullis, which disfigured the main 
street, and St. Patrick's bridge, have been removed. © 

Cork owes most of its celebrity to its admirable 
harbour, the extent and depth of which is capa. 
ble of admitting almost any number of ships of any 
size. The mouth of this harbour is scarcely a 
mile across, and is commanded by two forts. The 
expanse of water on entering the harbour is described 
as being truly magnificent. This local advantage, 
and its peculiar geographical situation, have made 
Cork the most important maritime town in Ireland, 
Its exports and imports are very various. Its chief 
manufactures are glass, paper, glue, leather, sail-cloth, 
coarse cloth, and distilled liquors. Its markets are 
abundantly and cheaply supplied. 

Cork is situated fifteen miles from the sea ; and its 
harbour, nine miles below the town, is called the “Cove 
of Cork.” The Cove, formed by the junction of the 
river Lee with the sea, is surrounded by scenery, the 
effect of which is picturesque and imposing. From 
the height above Cove, a striking and lively view is 
presented: the bay has the appearance of a lake, in 
which are seen merchant-vessels at their moorings; 
ships of the Royal Navy; numbers of pleasure-boats 
gliding in all directions ; some prettily situated islands; 
and the shores of the great island forming the northern 
boundary of the harbour, studded with villas. The 
village of Cove is chiefly peopled by pilots, sailors, 
and fishermen, who are described as a rough, hardy, 
and joyous set, 

Black Rock forms a peninsula on the river Lee, and 
an outlet to the city about three miles distant, and is 
covered with good houses and neat cottages. Blarney 
castle is also situated on a rock, near Cork. This 
place is frequently mentioned as a stronghold by Sir 
George Carew. It was taken by siege by King William. 
At the top of the castle is a stone, usually pointed 
out to the visiter, which is said to have the property 
of imparting to the person who kisses it, the unen- 
viable privilege of hazarding without a blush, that 
species of romantic assertion and flummery which 
may and ought to be denounced “ falsehood.’ Hence 
originates the term db/arney, an expressive word, and 
to it the inhabitants of the sister isle are often accused 
of being addicted. 

The people of Cork’are essentially commercial and 
social. ‘They are said to be peculiarly fond of prac- 
tical jokes, whose latitude or license is redeemed by 
their whim and humour. 

Cork may almost be considered a protestant city. 
In 1833 there were only seventy-three Roman Catho- 
lics, out of 2665 freemen. 





Man is an animal, formidable both from his passions and 
his reason ; his passions often urging him to great evils, and 
his reason furnishing means to achieve them. To train 
this animal and make him amenable to order, to inure him 
to a sense of justice and virtue, to withhold him from ill 
courses by fear, and encourage him in his duty by hopes; 
in short, to fashion and model him for society, hath been the 
aim of civil and religious institutions ; and, in all times, 
the endeavour of good and wise men. The aptest method 
for attaining this end hath been always judged a proper 
education.——Bisnor BERKELEY. 


In infancy the mind is peculiarly ductile. We bring into 
the world with us nothing that deserves the name of habit, 
are neither virtuous nor vicious, active nor idle, inattentive 


nor curious. The infant comes into our hands a subject 
capable of certain impressions, and of being Jed on to a cer~ 
tain degree of improvement. His mind is like his body. 
What at first was cartilage gradually becomes bone. Just 
so the mind acquires its solidity ; and what might originally 
have been bent in a thousand directions, becomes stiff, u2- 
manageable, and unimpressible-——G, 
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PERRANZABULOE. 
Tae Lost Caurcu Founp. 


History is not silent, and popular tradition, con- 
firmed by antiquarian research, has long pointed to 
Perranzabuloe, as the site and sepulchre of an ancient 
British church, founded at a very remote period, 
flourishing for a succession of ages in the midst of 
a very fertile district, and dispensing to a rude, but 
religious people, the blessings of Christianity in its 
simplest form of primitive purity. At that distant 
day, the northern boundary of the extensive hundred 
of Pydar, yielded to none other in Cornwall, either in 
the fertility of its soi) or the abundance of its produce. 

At the time when Christianity was first introdaced 
into Cornwall, the people, like all the other fn- 
habitants of the British Islands, were devoted to the 
strange religion of the Druids; and Cornwall, from 
the natural boldness and wildness of its scenery, 
seems to have been more than any other portion of 
Britain, the favourite seat of Druidism. The people, 
no doubt, partook ef the savage wildness of their 
rugged mountains, and the barbarous character of 
their inhuman creed, and did not readily relinquish 
a religion that was so blended with their national 
feelings and institutions, and so closely associated 
with their wild and romantic scenery ; and therefore, 
were slower than the other inhabitants of Britain, in 
embracing the humbling doctrines of a meek and 
crucified Saviour. At what moment Christianity was 
first planted in Cornwall historians are by no means 
agreed ; it is, however, probable that it was intro- 
duced early in the third century, and in the fourth, 
there is little doubt that the true faith must have 
made great progress, as the nobles, clergy, and people, 
were at the end of it “living happily together in the 
bonds of Christian unity.” 

The first Cornish apostle of any note was Coran- 
tinus, (now called Cury,) born in Brittany, who first 
preached to his own countrymen, and then to the 
Irish, till being violently expelled by them, he passed 
over into Cornwall, and settled at last at the foot of a 
mountain, called Menehont, was consecrated bishop 
by St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, and had the satisfac- 
tion of consecrating almost the whole of Cornwall 
before his death, (a.p. 401.) Scarcely was Coran- 
tinus gathered to his fathers, when a more celebrated 
man than himself landed in Cornwall, and from his ex- 
traordinary sanctity, acquired the highest reputation 
amongst the people. This was Piranus, born of noble 
parents, in the county of Ossory, in Ireland (a.p. 
352), where he passed the first thirty years of his 
age, leading a life of strict morality, though not yet 
converted to the Christain faith. About the year 382, 
his conversion having been effected by the conver- 
sation of a Christain laic, he determined to visit 
Rome, where he heard that that faith into which he 
had long desired to be baptized was sincerely 
taught and faithfully practised. He accordingly went 
to the imperial city, was further instructed in the 
Christian religion, and then baptized. He devoted 
Some years afterwards to the diligent study of the 
Scriptures, the collecting of books, and the practice 
of Christian virtues; he was then ordained bishop, 
and sent back to Ireland, in company with five other 
holy priests, who were all afterwards bishops. 

His first residence was in the heart of Ireland, in a 
place encompassed with woods and morasses, close 
to a lake, called Fuaran ; here he built a cell for his 
habitation, and so great was his renown, that his cell 
was daily thronged with visiters from all parts of 
Ireland, whose numbers and officiousness became at 
last so intolerable to the saint, that giving out that 





he had received a divine call, and was desirous of 
preparing himself for his latter end, by a more perfect 
retirement from all worldly distractions, he passed 
over into Cornwall, taking with him his mother, 
whom he had*converted, and many others. Land- 
ing at St. Ives, they dispersed themselves over the 
country, and acquired such veneration among the 
people, on account of their piety, that the Cornish 
have consecrated almost all their towns to the memory 
of Irish saints. Piranus settled himself in a district 
near the sea, that is now known by the nameof Per- 
ranzabuloe, or St. Pieran in the Sand. 

Here the holy man fixed his abode close to a spring 
of water, that still bears his name. While from this 
well he drew his beverage, he daily refreshed the 
multitudes who thronged around him with the living 
Waters of eternal life; imstracted the ignorant, con- 
firmed the weak, and earnestly exhorted them to turn 
from their dumb idols, and worship their spiritual 
God in spirit and im truth. But it was not only that 
“knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation,”’ 
that Piranus imparted to them from the pure word 
of God :—from the abundant stores of a highly culti- 
vated mind, he instructed them in many of those 
elements of knowledge that are adapted to the pur- 
poses of common life—more especially communicating 
to them the art and mystery of working and reducing 
from their oxides the metals which abound in that 
neighbourhood. So that, with good reason, the 
Cornish miners have always regarded with peculiar 
veneration, the name of Piranus, as their tutelary 
saint and benefactor. 

Sensible of his approaching end, he calmly com- 
manded his grave to be dug, and with a resolute 
step descending into it, he kneeled down, and meekly 
surrendered his soul into the hands of his Creator. 

On a spot so dear to memory, as enshrining the 
mortal remains of the beloved bishop and pastor of 
their souls, his affectionate flock erected a church, in- 
scribed with his name, and dedicated to the service of 
that pure religion which he so faithfully taught; and 
the church of St. Piran became the resort of Christia 
worshippers from all parts of the world. ' 

During the dark and troubled times that succeeded, 
little is known of the history of St. Piran’s church, 
beyond the fact that time did not diminish the repu- 
tation of the saint. On the contrary, his shrine 
became the resort of devout worshippers without 
number, and princes and nobles did not disdain to 
kneel at the tomb of the Cornish apostle. Alfred the 
Great had ever viewed such spots as hallowed ground, 
and there is little doubt but that it was before the 
shrine of Piran this pious prince threw himself in 
fervent adoration, at the time when he visited Corn- 
wall, In after ages, as the Romish superstitions 
increased, and the merit of pilgrimages and of sin- 
offerings became at once an article of faith and a 
source of revenue to a corrupt priesthood, so were 
multiplied to an extraordinary extent the rich obla- 
tions that were laid on St. Piran’s tomb, It was at 
length considered by Henry I. sufficiently valuable to 
be made by him a royal gift to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. 

From that distant day, what hand shall lift the 
veil that for seven hundred years has concealed St. 
Piran’s church from the gaze of adoring crowds? 
Who shall declare the mysterious truth that stamps 
a character of almost incredible fiction on the history 
of Perranzabuloe? Happily for posterity, history is 
not entirely silent; and seven centuries have not 
sufficed to blot out the record of events which religious 
tradition has carefully preserved among the inhabi- 
tants of Perranzabuloe. While it points with un- 
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aoubted certainty to the past distinction of the ancient 
church—its purity—its stability—its independence,— 
it tells moreover of aggression—repeated, insidious, 
long-resisted aggression. It speaks of the ruinous 
effects of natural causes—of the overwhelming weight 
of the great Western Sea—advancing, invading, year 
after year, this once fruitful district—and gradually 
breaking down all the ancient barriers that had for 


many ages successfully resisted the inroads of the 


restless Atlantic. It tells of the strenuous exertions 
of the inhabitants in stemming the invading waters 
—of the gradual submersion of this devoted 
portion of Cornwall ;—it points to the hillocks of 
sand, as the collected offscouring of the turbulent 
ocean, which the north-west wind, “the tyrant 
of this coast,” sweeping along with unceasing and 
accumulating rapidity, has spread over to a great 
depth, the once verdant meadows of this ill-fated 
parish. Vesuvius has not more effectually thrown its 
sable mantle of: volcanic dust over the eity and 
gardens of Pompeii. Like that unhappy city, the 
church of St. Piran was buried, but not overthrown: 
its foundations being on a rock, and its walls com- 
pactly cemented, it yielded not to the outward 
pressure; the fine sand insinuating itself through 
every aperture, like drifting snow, rapidly accumu- 
lated around its passive victim,—deeper and deeper 
yet it thickened on every side, and rising at last 
above its highest pinnacle, accomplished the total 
enshrinement of the sacred edifice. The sandy sub- 
mersion was complete—the overflowing scourge had 
so effectually done its work, that not a trace remained 
to mark the place of entombment, save a swelling 
mound that lifted itself unaccountably high in this 
waste of sand, and seemed to throw an air of pro- 
bability on those strange tales of the neighbourhood, 
which, though rife on every Cornish tongue, savoured 
only of legendary fiction. 

Many have been the attempts made, from time to 
time, by enterprising individuals, to clear away the 
superincumbent mass, and to restore to the light of 
day so interesting a relic of the piety of their fore- 
fathers. At times the work seemed to prosper in 
their hands, and, at the moment when success had 
almost crowned their labour, their old enemies, the 





waves and the winds, would mar the enterprise, and 
the church slept on in her sandy bed. 

At length, in the year 1835, a gentleman* of singu- 
lar enterprise and perseverance, neither deterred by 
difficulties, nor intimidated by former failures, reso- 
lutely put his hand to the work ; and though the waves 
foamed on the neighbouring shore, and the winds, with 
more than accustomed fury, “drove and whirled” 
around him the densest clouds of suffocating sand, 
yet, nothing dismayed, the work advanced—every 
obstacle was overcome—till at last he had the un- 
speakable honour and happiness of laying open to 
admiring crowds the ancient British church, and of 
presenting, in all its unpretending simplicity, its rude 
but solid workmanship, to the wonder of antiquarians, 
and the gratitude of Cornish men. 

The sand, that centuries had been accumulating, 
was carefully removed; and every part of the sacred 
building, though deeply incrusted with the pene- 
trating dust, was easily restored to its original state, 
so that, with the exception of its roof and doors, it 
was found to be as perfect as when first erected. The 
masonry of the walls is remarkably rude, but as 
remarkably solid and compact; and, without doubt, 
is one of the earliest specimens of stone-building that 
superseded the mud-wattled walls of the first British 
churches. It appears never to have contained more 
than one small window, and probably never possessed 
a roof, or otherwise the service at that early time 
might have been performed by the light of tapers, as 
was the custom in some of the eastern churches. 

The door-way is in high preservation }, neatly orna- 
mented with Egyptian zig-zag, or arrow, having on 
the keystone of its round-headed arch a tiger's head 
sculptured, and two human heads on the corbels of 
the arch. On entering the interior, it was found to 

* William Michell, Esq., of Compiegney, near Truro. : 

+ In the Appendix to the second edition of the work from which 
this account is taken, is the following notice.—‘* On visiting the 
ancient church of Perranzabuloe, soon after the first edition was 
sent to the press, the writer was grieved to find that the old enemy 
had been again most actively at work, having accumulated the sand 
so deeply around the building, a3 once more to threaten its speedy 
and entire entombment; added to which, the spoiler’s hand has mis- 
chievously thrown down, or removed, the whole of the beautiful 
doorway, and has, moreover, shown so little reverence for this 
interesting remnant of ancient piety, that the interior of the sanc- 
tuary itself has been desecrated by many acts of wanton profanation. 
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contain none of the modern accompaniments of a 
Roman Catholic place of worship. Here was no 
rood-loft for the hanging up of the host, nor the 
vain display of fabricated relics,—no latticed confes- 
sional, no sacring bell, no daubed and decorated 
images of the Virgin Mary or of Saints, to sanction 
the idolatrous transgression of the second command- 
ment. Here was found nothing that indicated the 
unscriptural adoration of the wafer, or the no less 
unscriptural masses for the dead. The most diligent 
search was made for beads and rosaries, pyxes and 
agnus deis, censers and crucifixes,—not one, not the 
remnant of one, could be discovered. Strange that 
this ancient church should so belie the Papists’ con- 
stant appeal to antiquity—to the faith of their fore- 
fathers—to the old religion! Strange that it should, 
on the contrary, so closely harmonize with that 
novelty which Cranmer and the Reformers introduced 
into the doctrine and ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land! For, in the absence of all these inventions and 
wonder-workings of Popery, what does this little 
church contain? At the eastern end, in a plain 
unornamented chanvel, stands a very neat, but 
simple, stone altar; and in the nave of the church 
are stone seats, of the like simple construction, at- 
tached to the western, northern, and southern walls. 
The church, originally, contained also a very curious 
stone font, which fortunately has been preserved ; 
having been removed before the building was irretriev- 
ably buried in the sand. This font was transferred 
to the second church, mentioned by Carew and 
Norden, and now stands in the third, or present 
parish-church at Lambourne. On removing the altar, 
three skeletons were discovered; one of gigantic 
dimensions, the second, of moderate size, and the 
third, apparently of a female. No doubt the former 
is that of the old saint Piranus himself, and the 
latter, his aged mother Wingela. They were carefully 
replaced in their narrow cell. - 

Such are the particulars attending the discovery 
and restoration of Perranzabuloe—a discovery most 
interesting to the lover of antiquarian lore—a restora- 
tion invaluable to those who are happily within the 
pale of the Established Church. It illustrates, in a 
manner most literally and strikingly true, the actual 
condition of the long lost Church of England at the 
time of the Reformation. 


[Abridged from the Rev. C. Tretawny Couttns’ Perransabuloe.] 





“ WOMAN'S MISSION.” 


[We copy from the British Gazette, the following Review of an 
interesting little volume, which has just appeared under the 
above title.] 

In the present age of book-making—of compilation, 
and of wire-drawn thoughts, such a work as the little 
book before us is peculiarly welcome. It is a concen- 
tration of deep and original thought—the eloquent 
utterance of a beautiful spirit, which most powerfully 
addresses itself to the hearts and understandings of 
women. Their mission is thus explained ;— 

We claim for them no less an office than that of instru- 
ments (under God) for the regeneration of the world— 
Testorers of God's image in the human soul. Can any of 
the warmest advocates of the rights of woman claim or 
assert for her a more exalted station—a nobler destiny? 


It is the object of this work not only to prove 
that such is the destination of women, but also to 
point out the means by which that destination may 
be accomplished. We think the author has been 
eminently successful in the attempt. The most con- 
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vincing test that this is the real mission of women, is 
the universality of its application. A fundamental 
principle, capable of unlimited extension, at once 
bears the stamp of truth. The influence of women 
in social regeneration, such as depicted here, has 
nothing in it dazzling or alluring to the worldly eye ; 
still, all women who can think and feel, must acknow- 
ledge that in fostering a disposition so meek and lowly 
as is here recommended, they will at the same time 
take a position most lofty and dignified. An unselfish 
spirit, self-renunciation, self-devotedness, are insisted 
upon; yet these qualities are clothed with so much 
loveliness, the character of a Christian woman is 
pourtrayed as so spiritual, so heavenly, that in en- 
deavouring to acquire these blessed attributes, who 
but must feel that they are ascending in the scale of 
being, and thus approaching nearer to their God? 

All classes—all characters, may alike assist in the 
great work of social regeneration. The timid and 
humble, in this exaltation of the milder virtues, may, 
by self-sacrifice, gain courage and strength to exer- 
cise them. Those who have quietly acquiesced in 
their inferiority to lordly man, may shake off the 
earthy part of their humility, in recognising qualities 
in which they are his superior. The proud of heart, 
the strong in intellect, who, feeling the largeness of 
their own powers, struggle in vain to assert their equa- 
lity with man, and constitute themselves his rivals 
instead of his coadjutors,—when they have a more 
glorious path, a holier destiny disclosed to them, may 
cease the undignified contest, and endeavour to 
become “ God's missionaries upon earth.” 

The difference between power and infiuence, is 
extremely well defined at the opening of the work. 
Influence is considered as more peculiarly belonging 
to woman, and to be exerted in the cultivation of the 
religious and moral portion of our nature. The in- 
fluence of mothers is forcibly delineated, and they 
are called upon to render this influence beneficial in 
the education of their children. This chapter con- 
tains much that is valuable and original. A rapid 
historical sketch is next taken of the influence of 
women in all ages,—we cannot forbear giving an 
eloquent passage from this section of the work. 


The Gospel announced on this, as on every other subject, 
a grand comprehensive principle, which it was to be the work 
of ages (perhaps of eternity,) todevelop. The rescue of this 
degraded half of the human race was henceforth the ascer- 
tained will of the Almighty. But a long series of years 


was to elapse before this will worked out its issues. Its de- 
crees, with the noble doctrines of which it formed a part, 
Jay buried beneath the ruins of human intellect. But they 
were only buried, not destroyed; and rose like the weeds 
on a ruined edifice, to adorn the irregularity which they 
could not conceal. The fantastic institutions of chivalry, 
which it is now the fashion to deride, (how unjustly !) were 
among the first scions of this plant of heavenly origin. 
They bore the impress of heaven, faint and distorted 
indeed, but not to be mistaken! Devotion toan ideal good, 
—self-sacrifice,—subjugation of selfish and sensual feelings; 
wherever these principles are found, disguised, disfigured 
though they be, they are not of the earth earthy. They, 
like the fabled amaranth, are plants which are not indige- 
nous here below! The seeds must come from above, from 
the source of all that is pure, of all that is good! Of these 
principles the Gospel was the remote source; women were 
the disseminators. 


The gradual decline of the beneficial influence of 
women is well described, and the cause of this degra- 
dation is discovered and pointed out with judgment 
and acuteness. The proper sphere of the influence 
of women is shown to be domestic life, and the edu- 
cation which should best fit them for their duties is 
then discussed. The following extracts will give an 
idea of the manner in which the subject is treated, 
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The grand objects, then, in the education of women 
ought to be the conscience, the heart, and the affections ; the 
development of those moral qualities, which Providence 
has so liberally bestowed upon them, doubtless, with a wise 
and beneficial purpose. Originators of conscientiousness ! 
—how can they implant what they have never cultivated, 
nor brought to maturity in themselves? Sovereigns of the 
affections ! how can they direct the kingdom, whose laws 
they have rot studied, the springs of whose government are 
concealed from them! * * * Let the lightof intellect, and 
the charm of accomplishments, be the willing hand-maids 
of cultivated and enlightened conscience. Cultivate the 
intellect with reference to the conscience, that views of duty 
may be comprehensive as well as just ; cultivate the imagi- 
nation still with reference to the conscience, that those 
inward aspirations, which all indulge more or less, may 
be turned from the gauds of an idle and vain imagi- 
nation, and shed over daily life and daily duty, the halo of 
of a poetic influence; cultivate the manners, that the qua- 
lities of heart and head may have an additional auxiliary 
in obtaining that influence by which a mighty regeneration 
is to be worked. 

Love, in the common acceptation of the term, is a folly— 
love, in its purity, its loftiness, its unselfishness, is not only 
a consequence, but a proof of our moral excellence. * * * 
What is meant by educating young women to love wisely, 
is simply this—that they be taught to distinguish this feel- 
ing from that false spirit which usurps its name and garb; 
that they be taught to abstract from it the worldliness, 
vanity, and folly with which it has been mixed up. They 
should be taught that it is not to be the amusement of an 
idle hour, the indulgence of a capricious and greedy vanity, 
the ladder by the assistance of which they may climb a few 
steps higher in the grades of society—in short, that except it 
owes its origin to the noble properties of the heart and 
mind, itis nothing but a contemptible weakness, to be 
pitied, perhaps, but not to be indulged or admired. 

The influence of women is or ought to be a moral influ- 
ence; and that it may have its full effect, the main object 
of their education ought to be to expand and perfect their 
moral nature, and to implant deeply the fact of their influ- 
ence, and their own consequent responsibilities. This 
foundation being laid, let women be elegant, be accomplished, 
be everything that society requires of them; but let them 
not forget, that these powers are not given for themselves, 
but for God's glory and the good of their fellow creatures. 


It is not intended here to give anything like an ana- 
lysis of this work, but merely to show its scope and 
tendency. We have never met with any book, which 
in so small a compass furnishes more food for serious 


meditation. Reason and feeling seem to have been 
closely allied in its composition ; acuteness and per- 
ception, accuracy of judgment, and elegance of taste, 
have lent their aid most powerfully to strengthen and 
adorn this bright embodiment of a high moral feeling, 
and a pure and fervent spirit of religion, It appears 
to us that many starting truths are here announced, 
which, as in geometrical propositions, are not scen 
when first enunciated, but when once demonstrated 
it is impossible to refuse to accept them as truths ; 
and surprise is excited that what seem so simple and 
evident, had not previously been perceived. _ The 
causes of many seeming inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions are in this manner made manifest, and intri- 
cacies and contradictions are thus evolved and laid 
open. The chapters on female influence, on education, 
and on maternal love, abound with instances of this 
kind. Truth seems to be the only aim of the writer, and 
he searches for it with so much acuteness, and displays 
it with such distinctness and vividness, that prejudice 
and bigotry must sink abashed before the brightness 
of its manifestation. A religious spirit breathes 
through the whole, but there is an entire absence of 
all cant. Religion—Christianity—is to be the basis 
of feminine excellence; but it is the spirit of the 
Gospel which is to live in the heart and to influence 
the character. The Christianity which inspires these 
pages is drawn pure from its original source. 

The fear lest our praise of this work should be con- 
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sidered excessive has restrained our pen from entering 
still further into its beauties, for we think of it even 
more highly than we have ventured to express. The 
following short extracts will, we trust, in some degree 
justify our opinion ; but we would refer to the book 
itself, in further corroboration of all we have said. 


Tue IpEAL. 


It is the fashion to sneer at those 7deas, for which men 
in differing ages have suffered toil, pain, privation, death ; 
the object might be wild—the recovery of a shrine; weak— 
the love of a woman; untrue (if we are to believe the in- 
fidel)—the announcement of a world beyond the grave: 
be it so; poor victims of idiosyneracy! They sacrificed all 
tangible and solid benefits for a vapour. But who are they, 
at whose name the eye flashes, and the cheek colours; 
whose memories leave behind them a train of light, like a 
glorious departing orb? The successful speculator? the 
luxurious epicurean? the wealthy? the worldly? no;—the 
oppressed but dauntless victim of tyranny; the devoted, 
though — mistaken, sufferer for famtastic loyalty ; the 
agonized martyr to truth. 


Marernat Love. 


Disease, deformity, ingratitude,—nothing can check the 
flow of maternal love. By entrusting to woman such a 
revelation of himself, God has pointed out whom he in- 
tends for his missionaries upon earth,—the disseminators 
of his spirit, the diffusers of his word. Let men enjoy in 
peace and triumph the intellectual kingdom, which is 
theirs, and which doubtless was intended for them: let us 
participate its privileges, without desiring to share its domi- 
nion. The moral world is ours,—ours by position; ours by 
qualification; ours by the very indication of God himself, 
who has deigned to place in woman's heart the only feeling, 
(that we know of here existing,) which affords the faintest 
representation of his most unextinguishable love to us, his 
erring and strayed children; the only affection which en- 
ables the possessor to love on through sin and folly; and 
even when sin and folly have. brought their last, worst con- 
summation. 

Qh, those who know, those who have witnessed the 
lingering yearning of a mother's love, after one lost in crime, 
and wandering, and ingratitude; when even the father's 
heart was turned to stone—the unextinguished, unex- 
tinguishable sentiment, lighting up even the dying eye, and 
— forth in the dying prayer, can alone judge of these 
things. 


RELIGION ENHANCES EVERY ENJOYMENT. 


We may see how completely religion is adapted to the 
nature of man, by observing that even the elements of en- 
joyment, (and they are many, though fleeting,) which this 
world contains, are never fully tasted but by religious per- 
sons. Those abundant sources of pure delight, which are 
to be found in the heart, the intellect, and the imagination, 
are never received in their fulness but by them; and why? 
because they are the germs of their future and more 
glorious being, and can only flourish in a soil akin to that 
ultimately destined for them. In a worldly mind, like 
plants removed from their original soil and climate, they 
exist, indeed, but with a blighted existence ; and produce— 
but how degenerate is the production! Everything that 
wants religion, wants vitality. Philosophy without religion 
is crippled and impotent ; poetry without religion has no 
heart-stirring powers; life without religion is a complex 
and unsatisfactory riddle; the very arts which address 
themselves to the senses never proceed so far towards per- 
fection, as when employed on religious subjects. Religion 
then can be no obstacle to enjoyment, since the only sources 
of it which are confessedly pure are all enhanced by its pos- 
session. Even in the ordinary commerce with the world, 
what a blessing awaits an exemption from the low and sor- 
did spirit, the petty passions and paltry feelings, which 
abound in it. 

This language is not born of the intellect alone— 
it originates in the soul. There are but few persons 
who could not derive improvement from the perusal 
of this book ; and only those who are sunk into the 
lowest depths of worldliness and sensuality could 
fail to be penetrated by its unworldly spirit, and 
touched by its simple eloauence. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. XVI. 
On THE ELASTICITY oF SoLipDs. 


Ir follows from the constitution of solids that any 
forces, which. tend to bring their constituent atoms 
closer together, must diminish their bulk; which on 
the contrary becomes enlarged, by enlarging the pores 
or spaces between the atoms, This property can 
easily be verified when flexible and porous bodies, 
such as -wood, are submitted to experiment; but 
there is a great number of bodies, such as the metals, 
which are only slightly compressible, and require 
great force to produce, and very delicate instruments 
to measure the compression. 

If the forces exerted upon a solid do not exceed a 
certain limit, the resulting increase or diminution 
of volume is not permanent; for, when those forces 
cease to act, the body returns to its primitive form, 
and occupies its former volume; but, if the limit be 
exceeded, the form and density of the body are sub- 
ject toa permanent change. In the first case the 
constituent atoms of the body return to their original 
position of equilibrium, when the disturbing cause is 
removed; and in the second case they are placed in 
new positions of equilibrium after the disturbing 
force has ceased to act. In the first case the body, 
or its constituent atoms, have been compressed within 
what is called the limits of elasticity; but, when the 
body is changed in form or in volume, certain terms 
are used, according to the nature of the forces applied. 
If arod of metal be forced through a hole smaller 
than its own diameter, we find the rod to become 
longer and less thick, and the metal composing the 
rod is said to be ductile. If a sheet of metal be 
hammered or passed through rollers, and we find the 
sheet to be larger and thinner after the process, we 
have an example of malleability. When a solid is 
stretched by any force, which being removed, the solid 
regains its original form and dimensions, we have an 
example of the elasticity of tension; and when it is 
twisted, and no permanent change results when the 
twisting force is over, we have a specimen of the 
elasticity of torsion. 

There are many metals which by being hammered 
or rolled become denser; that is, the action of these 
forces brings the atoms closer together, and into a 
position of equilibrium which is permanent. This is 
a proof of their imperfect elasticity. 

When an elastic body is disturbed from its position 
of repose, it generally regains that position by a 
series of oscillations or vibrations, during which the 
constituent atoms are in a state of disturbance, which 
we will endeavour to trace by referring to figures 1 
and 2, which we will suppose to represent two bodies 
of very unequal elasticity; such, for example, as a 
slip of steel, and a slip of lead. The steel on being 
bent will regain its former position, when the bending 
foree is removed; but the lead will acquire a per- 
manent change in form. Suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that an, fig. 1, is a metallic slip, the 
small dots representing the atoms or particles of 
matter which compose it; then the particles on the 
surface ¢ are as far apart as those on the surface p. 
If we now bend the slip of metal into the form shown 
in fig. 2, a change takes place in the distance of the 
particles from each other; those on the one surface 
are separated further asunder, while those on the 
other surface are brought closer to each other. This 
18 occasioned by the circumstance that the surface c 
becomes, in the process of bending, a portion of a 
arger circle than the surface p; and as there is the 
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between the particles of the former must be wider 
than between those of the latter. Now the lead 
submits to this disarrangement of its particles with- 
out much difficulty, because the intensity of the force, 
by which the particles mutually attract each other, is 
not so strong, but that some of the particles move 
slightly in position, so as to fill up the partial va- 
cancies which the bending produces in the convex 
surface. But with the slip of steel this is not the 
case; each particle is held in a given position with 
respect to those around it; the particles resist strongly 
the disturbance caused by the bending, and do not 
change their position with regard to each other :—the 
particles on the convex side resist the formation of 
vacancies between them, and do not permit the 
entrance of other particles to fill up those vacancies. 
The consequence is that, when the bending force is 
removed, the particles, urged by a strong adjusting 
process, return to their former state, which they are 
enabled to do, because no other particles have in- 
sinuated themselves into the temporarily vacated 
spaces. But the slip of lead does not return to its 
original state, because, in the first place, the tendency 
to do so is but weakly manifested; and in the second 
place, because the partially vacated spaces have 
become, during the process of bending, occupied by 
other particles, which thus impede the return of those 
originally settled there. 

Observing these qualities and their consequences, (says 
Mr. Tomlinson, whose Manual of Natural Philosophy has 
supplied us with this illustration,) we come now to apply 
the term elastectty to the tendency of a body which is under 
pressure, or which is submitted to a disturbing force, to 
return to its former state when such pressure or force is 
removed; and we distinguish degrees of comparison in 
different bodies according as they develope much or little 
of this property. Thus, a wrought-iron bar or nail may be 
bent by acertain force; but when such force is removed, 
the metal does not return to its former condition: it acquires 
a convex and a concave side, and shows no tendency to 
return to its original form. But, if we operate on a cast- 
iron bar or nail, we obtain a very different result; we find, 
in the first place, that we cannot carry the bending process 
toa great extent without breaking the bar or nail; but if 
we confine the pressure within the limits of the elasticity 
of the bar, it will regain its former position when the 
pressure is removed. , 

This has given rise to two kinds of elasticity —each of 
which has its degrees of quantity, the one perfect or im- 
perfect, and the other extensive or limited; or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, elasticity is estimated in two ways as 
regards perfection and as regards extent. Thus a slip of 
glass has a perfect, but not an extensive elasticity; it is 
perfect, because it regains its former position when the 
disturbing force is removed; but it is not extensive, because, 
if the bending exceed a certain range, the glass will break. 
A mass of well-kneaded dough has an extensive, but not a 
perfect becastg it is extensive, because we may compress 
it into various forms; but it is not perfect, because it seldom 
or never regains its former bulk and figure, when the 
pressure is removed. The same remark applies to a piece 
of lead. The well-tempered spring of a chronometer, and 
the hair-spring of a watch, are instances of almost perfect 
and extensive elasticity, and afford, perhaps, the most 
striking instances of elasticity ever manifested by solids; 
their elasticity is nearly perfect, because, although turned 
into a number of coils, they will return to nearly their 
former condition, when the bending force is removed; while 
at the same time the circumstance of their being so coiled, 
without breaking, obtains for them the character of ex- 
tensive elasticity. 


_ There are many examples in the arts, of great 
elasticity being communicated to certain bodies chiefly 
by a sudden variation of temperature. Thus, steel 
heated to a certain point and plunged into a cold 
liquid becomes hard, elastic, and brittle, and it ac- 
quires these new properties in a more eminent degree, 
in proportion as the reduction of temperature has 
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hardening. The steel is afterwards tempered, in order 
to reduce its brittleness, by he ng it, until the sur- 
face assumes a tinge, varying from a light straw 
colour to a deep blue. ‘The formation of these 
colours is due to the pregress of oxidation; the 
oxygen of the air combining with the external surface 
of the steel, and forming an excessively thin film. 
It is known by experience what colour is best adapted 
to the article required ; such as hardness for a razor, 
or elasticity for a watch-spring, &c. 

It is difficult to account for the sudden develope- 
ment of elasticity in steel by the process just de- 
scribed. It is supposed that, when a bar of red-hot 
steel is plunged into cold water, the surface of the 
metal becomes fixed and solidified, while the interior 
layers are maintained in a state of forced expansion. 
But this does not explain why other metals do not 
become hard and elastic when similarly treated; on 
the contrary, there are examples of these properties 
being conferred by slow cooling. The “ Chinese 
gong,” which is an alloy of seventy-eight parts copper 
and twenty-two of tin, becomes extremely: hard, 
brittle, and elastic, by slow cooling; but if suddenly 
cooled it becomes ductile and malleable. 

Glass becomes extremely hard by sudden cooling ; 
and it is remarkable that all the interior particles are 
retained in a state of forced expansion simply by the 
thin external layer or crust ; for, if a minute portion 
of this be broken off, the whole body explodes into 
dust. Such are “ Prince Rupert's Drops,” which are 
formed by dropping melted glass into cold water, 
This dangerous property would attach to all our glass 
vessels, if, after their fabrication, they were suddenly 
cooled; but they undergo a process of annealing, 
which consists in placing the vessels,'as quickly as 
they are made, into an oven of considerable length 
and open at both ends. One end of this oven com- 
municates with the furnace where the glass is melted 
for the purposes of the glass blower, at which end 
the temperature is very high. The other end com- 
municates with the open air, and is nearly of the 
ordinary temperature thereof. The newly-formed 
glass utensils are placed in trays at the hot end of the 
oven, and are gradually thrust onwards towards the 
cool end. Thus by being allowed several hours for 
cooling, the glass loses much of its fragility, and 
becomes the beautiful and useful substance which is 
so familiar to us. 

Many of the metals become hard and elastic by 
hammering, and wire-drawing, without any sudden 
variation in temperature. 

The elasticity of solids is an elaborate and difficult 
subject, and has occupied the attention of our best 
mathematical philosophers in the endeavour to esta- 
blish laws, which shall apply to solids generally. 
This has not yet been done, because our knowledge 
of the actual constitution of matter is vague and 
imperfect ; but enough has been effected to afford 
inestimable assistance to the architect and engineer 

when employing various materials in the construction 
of suspension-bridges, and other structures, whose 
stability is so important to our comfort and safety. 

Our knowledge of the laws which govern the elas- 
ticity of solids has been partly obtained by means of 
apparatus more or less complicated,- two specimens 
of which we will notice, although we cannot trace the 
progress of the valuable conclusions drawn there- 
from, because. they are not sufficiently simple for the 
general reader, 

A fundamental law. of the elasticity of wires by 
tension, or stretching, has been established by means 
of the apparatus shown in fig. 3. The wire, which is 
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between two fixed points rr. About the middle 
point of the wire a scale-pan c is suspended by means 
of a hook, which is not allowed to exert any tension 
on the metallic thread, because a counter-weight sus- 
pended from a silk thread passes over a pulley 4 
above. To the centre of this pulley is fixed a watch- 
hand, which moves over a graduated are DD. Weights 
are then gently added to the scale-pan, and the wire 
beeomes bent and forms an arc, the length of which 
is calculated by certain mathematical processes which 
are not sufficiently elementary to be stated here; but 
it has been demonstrated, that the elasticity of tension 
of wires is perfect within certain limits, and that the 
increase in length is exactly proportional to the weights 
or forces employed; that is, if, for instance, three 
wires or cords of the same size and substance, 
stretched in proportion to the numbers 1, 2, 3, re. 
ceive each a given amount of additional extension, 
the weights necessary to produce it are as 1, 2, 3. 
Fig. 4 shows an apparatus for estimating the elas- 
ticity of wires as developed by torsion or twisting. The 
wire s’ N is suspended from one extremity by means 
of a weight at the other. c’ is a circular disk or 
scale divided at its circumference into equal parts, 
and may be moved up and down by the collar and 
screw atc. At s’ is a sort of screw for fastening 
firmly the end of the wire. - At n’ Nn, the lower end 
of the wire is a pincer which nips the wire and holds 
the various cylindrical weights. To the bottom of 
each weight is a needle which points to the degrees 
on the graduated’disk. These cylinders are of metal, 
when wires are the subject of experiment; but of 
wood or ivory, when the elasticity of hair, silk, &c., is 
to be observed. 

This apparatus, which is identical in principle with 
Coulomb's torsion-balance, has enabled the philosopher 
to detect and measure with accuracy the smallest 
forces. By means of this delicate instrument Cou- 
lomb investigated the laws of magnetic attraction 
and repulsion. 


Fig. 1. 
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